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development of the race and the individual; we can understand
their genesis when we see a baby accepting or refusing his food
by drawing his bottle toward him or pushing it away in an
extremely vigorous if unrefined fashion.
Similarly we may explain the peculiar fitness of such words
as 'strong,' * strangle/ 'strenuous': the stretching of the lips
required to make such sounds is undoubtedly the residuum of
a larger bodily gesture. Many people seem to find it necessary
to reinforce their spoken language with suitable gestures; and,
indeed, it is said of some primitive tribes that they cannot
understand one another in the dark.
Whether or not words are natural substitutes for things and
actions, it is at least certain that they are very real and intimate
substitutes in a psychological sense. Savages, we are told, have
difficulty in distinguishing between a thing and its name, the
two becoming fused together in their minds. Our own names
are a part of our very selves, and we will not readily give them
away to strangers in railway carriages, for example. Similarly,
a little child frequently needs great persuasion to tell his name"
even to a friendly stranger. We seem to feel that, if people
possess our names, they possess us to some extent and have
power over us; and we certainly do not care to have our
Christian names used except by those whom we accept as
friends. It is probably this truth that is at the root of the
practice ofe naming * a member of the House of Commons who
is to be suspended; and we see it further exemplified in legends
such as Lohengrin, where the hero conceals his name. Again,
the reason that many words are taboo in polite speech is that
they denote things that are either too august or too disgust-
ing ; here we see once more the close psychological connexion
between a thing and its name.
Every teacher knows that he can acquire no real ascendancy
over a class until he knows the names of individual pupils; and
the beginner in teaching should always make this his first
task. It is extremely effective to require a troublesome boy
to give his name, or, following the hint given by Ward and
Roscoe,1 to demand and write down the name of such a boy.
1 TJu Approach to Teaching.